SEVERTJS-----SEVIG-M.

Montgomeryshire.   It flows through Mont-
gomeryshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire, and
Sloucestershire,passing the towns of Newton,
Welshpool, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Tewkes-
bury, Gloucester, and Bristol, and after a cir-
cuitous southerly course of about 210 miles
falls into the Bristol Channel. It receives the
Tern, Upper Avon, and Lower Avon on the
left, and the Teme and Wye on the right,
Its basin has an area of S580 square miles.
It is navigable to Welshpool, about 178
miles above its mouth and 225 feet above
sea-leveL   Below Gloucester its navigation
is much impeded, but this has been obviated
by a canal from this city to a point on the
estuary 2 miles from Berkeley, capable of
carrying vessels of 350 tons.   Below Glou-
cester the banks become so low that de-
structive inundations have not unfrequentiy
occurred.   These have been partly caused
by one of the most remarkable features of
the river, its lore, or by the height of the
tides, which at the mouth of the Avon
sometimes exceed 48 feet, a,nd at Chepstow
attain eveta 60 feet.   A railway tunnel 4J
miles long has been driven below the river
from near Avonmouth, in Gloucestershire,
across to Monmouthshire,  and a railway
bridge 3581 feet long crosses the river at
Sharpness higher up,

Severus, ALEXANDER.    See Alexander
Severus.

Seve'rus, Lucius SEPHMIUS, a Roman
emperor, born near Leptis, in Africa, of a
noble family, in the year 146 A.D. He
early showed an ambitious mind and great
military ability. Under Commodus he com-
manded the legions in Panuonia, and on the
murder of Pertinax in March 193 was pro-
claimed emperor by his troops. Severus
accordingly marched to Home to subdue the
partisans of Didius Julianus, who had pur-
chased the imperial purple from the prae-
torians. On his approach Julian was assas-
sinated by his own soldiers, Severus gained
many adherents, banished the praetorians,
and ridded himself of the rivalry of Albinus,
commander of the Eoman forces in Britain,
by conferring upon him the title of Caesar.
He then marched to the East against Pes-
cennius Niger, who had also been elected
emperor by a powerful army. After many
obstinate battles Niger was routed on the
plains of Issus (A.D. 194), Having sacked
Byzantium and conquered several eastern
nations, Severus returned to Rome, He at-
tempted to assassinate Albinus by his emis-
saries, but when this had failed of success

he met him in battle on the plains of Gaul,
near Lyons (February 197), and was again
victorious. The adherents of Albinus were
destroyed, and on the return of Severus
to Rome the richest of the citizens were
sacrificed, and their property was confis-
cated by the emperor. Severus, with his
two sons Oaracalla and Geta, now marched
to the East to repel an invasion of the Par-
thians, and subjugated Seleucia, Babylon,
and Ctesiphon. Leaving Parthia he visited
the tomb of Pompey the Great, and entered
Alexandria. After subduing an insurrection
in Britain, and building a stone wall from
the Tyne to the Solway Firth as a defence
against the incursions of the Caledonians,
he died at York, A.D. 211.
Severus, WALL OF, the name given to the
wall or barrier formed at the boundary of the
Roman empire in Britain between the Sol-
way and the Tyne by the Roman emperor
Severus about 210 A.D., following the line
of a similar structure made in the reign of
Hadrian (A.D. 120), and usually called Had-
rian's Wall It was more than 70 miles long;
on the north towards Scotland was a great
ditch, on the southern edge of this was a
stone wall varying from 6 to 9 feet in
breadth and about 16 feet high, with
towers between 50 and 60 feet square at
intervals of about a Roman mile. South of
this was an earthen rampart, then a second
ditch, backed by two minor earthen ram-
parts. At larger intervals were the stations
or barracks. Remains of it are still to be
seen over long ranges of country.
Se'vigne' (sa-ven-yii), MARIE DE RABTJTIN-
CHANTAL, MARQUISE DE, daughter of B^nigne
de Rabutin, baron de Chantal, distinguished
for her epistolary talents, born at Paris 1626;
died at Grignan, department of Drome, 1696.
In 1644 she married the Marquis de Se'vigne',
who was killed in a duel in 1651, leaving
her the mother of a son and a daughter.
She then devoted herself to the education
of her children and to the culture of her
own mind. In 1669 her daughter, to whom
she was extremely attached, married the
Count de Grignan, and shortly afterwards
accompanied her husband to Provence. A
seven years' separation from her daughter
gave rise to the greater part of the Letters
which have gained Madame de Se'vigne so
much reputation. After the year 1687
Madame de Se'vigne' was rarely severed
from her daughter, and in May 1694 went
to live with her permanently. The sub-
jects of many of the Letters of Madame de
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